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them as fools, unwise men, men of little minds, and even
men of fiendish obstinacy. It tolerates neither the
arrogant freethinker who discards all scriptures and
becomes a law unto himself, nor the blind literalist who
makes a fetish of his scriptures and follows the letter of
the law and kills its spirit.
Nothing is more typical of the wisdom and the
progressive spirit of the Gita in this respect than the way
in which it extends the traditional concepts of Yoga,
Karma, Yajna and Dharma. We have already said that
Yoga in the Gita is not merely thought-control as in the
technical Yoga-sastra, but the whole of spiritual life which
aims at union with the Supreme. Similarly, Karma in the
Gita does nor mean merely obligatory or optional rites as
in the ritualistic codes, but all human actions from the
lowest acts of self-preservation prompted by nature to the
highest acts of self-forgetting love prompted by Spirit.
And the status of one's soul is to be determined ethically
and not ritualistically. It is to be judged by the standard
of moral purity, and not of ceremonial purity. So also
Yajna in the Gita does not mean animal sacrifices, nor
sacrifices of merely material objects, but all activities of
man prompted by a spirit of sacrifice. A life of self-control
is a sacrifice, a life of disinterested scholarship is a
sacrifice, and even a simple exercise in breath-control done
for the purification of the mind is a sacrifice in its own
way. Lastly, Dharma in the Gita is not simply the caste
duty of popular ethics, but the duty imposed on man by
his own nature and tendencies as well as by his birth and
profession, and it has always to be judged in the light of
the end it has in view. Thus the Gita everywhere follows
the old tradition, but extends it in such a way as to
recreate it. Hence none of these ancient formulas can